Semantics 
Stall Talks 
In Vietnam 

By Murrey Marder 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Th€^ United States and 
North Vietnam are locked in 
a “fundamental” impasse 
over whether they are nego- 
tiating an “armistice” or 
“peace,” Henry A. Kissinger 
ruefully acknowledged yes- 
terday. 

None of the hoepful, coun- 
terbalancing statements by 
the weary presidential . en- 
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voy at his second extraordi- 
nary press, conference in 
seven weeks could overcome *’ 
the basic discord that he re- 
vealed. . 

-' ~We“have‘- an "agreement 
that is 99 per cent com- 
pleted as far as the text of 
the agreement is concerned” 
and “we are one decision 
away from a settlement,” 
said the upbeat Kissinger. 
The downbeat Kissing* 51 ’, 
however, admitted, “But 
that alone is not the prob- 
lem,” because “the technical 
implementing instruments 
that they (North Vietnam) 
have presented” to bring the 
agreement into force “are i 
totally unacceptable ...” 
tr for add one 

The barrier on which the 
negotiations have found- 
ered, Kissinger indirectly 
acknowledged, is in fact the 
central issue in the war: 
whether there is one Viet- 
nam or two. 

Kissinger virtually con- 



ceded that when he said, 
“We wanted some reference 
in the agreement, somehow, 
however illusive, however 
indirect, which would make 
clear that the two parts of 
Vietnam would live in peace 
with each other and that 
neither side would impose 
its solution on the other by 
force.” 

,The President’s national 
security adviser, speaking in 
circuitous language because 
of his agreement with North 
Vietnam’s Le Due Tho not 
to discuss “the substance of 
the talks,” said at another 
point, “We' cannot accept 
the proposition that North 
» Vietnam has a right of con- 
stant intervention in the 
south.” 

What Kissinger evidently 
wes referring to there was 
what North Vietnam’s posi- 
tion would be if the “peace 
settlement” is breached by 
South' Vetnam. 

Kissinger did not say 
what the American position 
would be if the agreement is 
breached on the Communist 
side, although President 
Nixon reportedly has given 
assurances to the Saigon 
government that American 
air power could support the 
agreement. 

- On Oct. 26 at the White 
House, when Kissinger 
buoyantly proclaimed on be- 
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half of President Nixon, 
“We believe peace.. -is at 
hand,” Kissinger sVoke 
glowingly of moving “froiA 
hostility to normalcy.” 
North Vietnam, he said, had 
“dropped” or cut back vari- 
ous demands that would 
open the road to “peace.” 

But many experts con- 
cluded from studying the 
terms of the nine-ooint 
agreement, which still are 
available only in summary 
form, that they added up to 
a cease-fire accord, not 
peace. L . 

These terms were ambigu- 
ous enough to produce a 
continuing mditary-Dolitical 
struggle in South Vietnam 
after' a cease-fire. Experts, 
including the administra- 
tion’s own specialists, pri- 
vately agreed that the agree- 
ment was . certain to be 
breached; the only question 

was- how grossly it would be 
violated. 

What now appears to have 
occurred is that the United 
States, at least nartiallv at 
he insistence of South Viet- 
namese President Nguyen 
Van Thieu, attempted to 
convert an ambiguous agree- 
ment into a hard and fast 
peace settlement that would 
assure the existence of a 
separate South Vietnamese 
nation. 

As Kissinger said 
yesterday: 

“I cannot consider it an 
extremely onerous demand 
to say that the parties of a 
peace settlement should live 
in peace with one another, 
and we cannot jinake a set- 
tlement which brings peace 
to North Vietnam and main- 
tains the war in South Viet- 
nam.” 

North Vietnam evidently 
has a considerably different 
view of what it is negotiat- 
ing. 

Last week, Hanoi’s most 
authoritative theoretical 

journal, Hoc Tap, said, in 
“revolutionary struggle, 
there is a time for us to ad- 
vance, but there is also a 
time for us to step backward 
temporarily in order to ad- 
vance more steadily latre.” 
By “temporarily coming to 
an agreement with the en- 
emy,” the journal bluntly 
stated, North Vietnam was 
making a zig-zag in a contin- 



uing battle. 

North Vietnam’s leaders 
-undoubtedly assumed that 
Washington understood Ha- 
noi’s intentions. Kissinger, 
at the outset of the Nixon 
administration, often spoke 
in private — and the words 
became p ublic — of the 
search for “a decent inter- 



val” to protect American 
“honor” between the Ameri- 
can exit from the war and 
whatever was to follow af- 
terward. 

What has always been in 
question, however, is 
whether President Nixon 
also accepted the “decent in- 
terval” concept. It has been 
charged, but also denied, 
that there were variations 
between the settlement 
price of the President and 
that of his national security 
adviser; Kissinger has al- 
ways emphasized, as he did 
yesterday at the White 
House, that the test of any 
negotiating draft accord is 
whether the President, and 
he alone, concludes that it is 
“just.” 

The whole thrust of Kis- 
singer’s presentation yester- 
dey was that North Vietnam 
has reneged on 1 the 
“unsettled” portion of the 
agreement after previously 
giving its consent. / 

North Vietnam, however, 
has been charging that it is 
the United States that exec- 
uted a turnabout, ■ “by 
scheming to revise the basic 
principles of this agree- 
ment” which Hanoi expect- 
ed would be signed on Oct. 
31. 

Hanoi’s specific charge, 
echoed by the Vietcong yes- 
terday, is that the United 
States has joined Saigon in 
seeking to perpetuate -the di- 
vision of South Vietnam. 

A Hanoi Radio broadcast 
yesterday, prior to Kissin- 
ger’s press conference reiter- 
ated that the United States 
is attempting to “sabotage” 
the Geneva agreements of 
1954, which ended the 
French Indochina war. 



“Everyone knows,” the 
broadcast charged, “that ac- 
cording to the 1954 Geneva 
agreement, the demarcation 
line at the 17th Parallel was 
established only as a tempo-, 
rary dividing line between 
the two parts of Vietnam . 
and could in no way be re- 
garded either "as the politi- 
cal or territorial border be- 
tween the two Vietnams 
)> 

The nine-point Hanoi- 
Washington draft ^ agree- 
ment, as made public Oct. 
27, states, “The United 
States respects the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, unity 
and territorial integrity of 
Vietnam as recognized by 
the 1954 Geneva agree- 
ments.” 

Kissinger’s comments sug- 
gested that the ..United 
States, in his original negoti- 
ations with Le Due Tho, 
hoped to circumvent endless 
debate over this question 
about the “sovereignty” Of 
South Vietnam, but then 
found itself plunged into 
just that controversy. ’ - 

South Vietnamese Presi- 
dent Thieu had insisted that 
the agreement must show 
“clear demarcation between 
the south and the north,” 
that the demilitarized zone 
at the 17th Parallel “must 
be confirmed and respect-’ 
ed,” and “that one part must 
not launch armed or politi : 
cal aggression against the 
other, or interfere in the 
other’s internal affairs to 
disrupt them.” 

Kissinger’s comments in- 
dicate that the United 
States 'attempted - to gain 
that confirmation. Kissinger - 
said, however, that the i 
United States could not ac- | 



cept a more explicit demand 
by President Thieu for a 
pledge to withdraw all 
North Vietnamese forces 
from South Vietnam. 

Said Kissinger, “The 
United States has made 
three cease-fire proposals 
since October, 1970, all of 
them based on the de facto 
situation as it existed at the 
time of the cease-fire, all of 
them approved by the gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam.” 

If the agreement now ne- 
gotiated “is implemented in 
good faith,” said Kissinger, 
“the problem of the (North 
Vietnam) forces will tend to 
lose its significance . . .” 

The continuing problems 
that Kissinger said exist, 
however, indicate that as 
the United States pressed 
its points to achieve a 
“peace” agreement and not 
merely an “armistice,” 
North Vietnam countered 
with blocking or offsetting 
demands on enforcing the 
agreement, in order to keep 
the agreement as loose as 
possible for its own inter- 
ests. 

This is a classic counter- 
strategy in any negotiation 
As Kissinger said, at one 
point the American experts 
were “presented with 17 
new changes in the guise of 
linguistic changes,” and at 
another point “we were 
presented with 16 new 
changes, including four sub 
stantive ones, some of which 
now remain unsettled.” 

Kissinger said that disa- 
greements that “tended to 
disappear from the agree- 
ment” would “reappear in 
understandings” which ac- 




companied them, “then to 
disappear from understand- 
ings to reappear in proto- 
cols” for enforcing the 
cease-fire or regulating the 
exchange of prisoners or 
other issues. 

The President’s adviser 
revealed that a profound 
disagreement exists over the 
whole issue of enforcing a 
cease-fire. North Vietnam, 
he said, envisions an inter- 
national supervisory force 
of/ “no more than 250” men, 
while the United States esti- 
mates that “several thou- 
sand” will he required. The 
United States has been oper- 
ating on the premise that 
there would be a force of 
about 5,000 in the cease-fire 
supervision teams, with men 
from Canada, Poland, Indo- 
nesia and Hungary. 

In addition, Kissinger 
wryly said, the cease-fire, 
force that North Vietnam 
contemplates would have 
“no Jeeps, no telephone, no 
radio of its own,” but would 
be entirely dependent for fa- 
cilities “on the party in 
whose area it is located,” 
This would mean that in the 
Communist-held areas of 
South Vietnam, the Viet- 
cong would fully . control 
where the inspectors could 
.go — and as a consequence, 
what they could see. 

These ' so-c ailed “tech- 
nical” problems indicate 
that the, two sides are 
poles apart at this stage on 
the whole fabric and pur- 
pose of the agreement under 
negotiation. 

The purpose of the loose 
cease-fire arrangements that 
North Vietnam seeks ap- 



pears evident: to allow 

many northern troops to be 
kept in place in South Viet- 
nam in order to support the 
anticipated political-military 
-struggle ahead over who 
shall rule in Saigon. 

North Vietnam and the 
Vietcong, for their part, 
have charged that the 
United States is also prepar- 
ing to support South Viet- 
nam in that coming struggle 
by supplying some 10,000 ci- 
vilian advisers and techni- 
cians to support the Thieu 
regime, plus other personnel 
and material. 

Kissinger said of the cur- 
rent North Vietnamese 
“technical” demands that, “I 
cannot really believe that 
they (Hanoi) are serious. He-' 
expressed the belief and 
hope that North Vietnam 
will abandon what Kissinger 
called its “frivolous” de- 
mands, and that the agree- 
ment on which such high 
hopes were built will mate- 
rialize. 

At the, same time, how- 
ever, Kissinger acknowl- 
edged his own uncertainty 
about what is ahead, saying: 
“The people of Vietnam, 
North and South, have 
fought for so long that the 
risks and perils of war, how- 
ever difficult, seem some- 
Smes ~ more bearable to 
them than the uncertainties 
and the risks and perils of 
peace.” 

For Kissinger, unusually 
tense and uncomfortable 
“yesterday, this was the most- 
difficult, inconclusive, anc 
gloomy foreign policy pres- 
entation in his distinguished 
White House career. 





In South Vietnam, where helicopters often follow roads to get where they’re going, a pilot and a cyclist take Highway 13 to Saigon. 



